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EDITORIAL Buzzines. 


A little paper and a little ink 
Make thousands, perhaps millions, think. 








There are over 200 bee-societies in the 
little State of Germany, with a membership 
of over 12,000. They evidently believe in 
“societies” there. Here in America the 
largest society of bee-keepers we ever had, 
lacked a good many of 200 members. This 
is not for a want of bee-keepers either, for 
we have 300,000 of them in America. But 
so many of them think that they “* know it 
all,” and that there is no need of societies 
for them. And as to imparting their knowl- 
edge to their less-confident or less-informed 
brethren—they scoff that idea! 





Major Shallard, of New South 
Wales, is now offering in the Sydney papers, 
a reward of £20 to any one who produces a 
sample of adulterated honey, put up by him 
and bearing his name. This no doubt is an 
offset for some one who is falsely charging 
him with adulteration. Sometime since the 
Major exposed some samples of adulterated 
honey in Sydney, and the counter charge is 
no doubt a retaliation. We glean these facts 
from the Australasian Bee Journal for 
October, which is just received. 


Sand, instead of bottom-boards, it is 
said ina recent work on Polish bee-keep- 
ing, is recommended and used in that coun- 
try for bee-hives. It says: 





‘rhe stands are prepeges by raising the 
earth at each hive 2 or 3 inches above the 
surrounding level; an inch of clean, dry 
sand is then placed on top of each elevation 
and beaten down smooth and firm. Round 
the outside edges of the mounds some dry 
chips or moss is placed, and this again 
covered with edrth well stamped to prevent 
insects burrowing under the hive. 


The Dairy Commissioner of 
New Jersey, Mr. Wm. K. Newton, 
whose analysis of samples of honey has 
been doubtingly noticed in our columns sev- 
eral times, wrote thus to the Bee-Keepers’ 
Magazine last June: 


Your editorial comment on the article in 
the British Bee Journal is correct, as no 
comb honey was found adulterated. The 
heading to my article is ** Strained Honey,” 
and all the specimens were of that kind. 
The samples labeled on the cans and jars, 
* Choice Comb Honey,” were merely small 
pieces of comb floating in a sea of glucose. 


We are glad to learn that the Dairy Com- 
missioner of New Jersey has announced 
that no comb honey was found adulterated 
—that the labels which read “ Choice Comb 
Honey” were a deception, and merely re- 
ferred to the small pieces of comb honey 
* floating in a sea of glucose !” 

1t would have been far better if Mr. New- 
ton had learned something more about 
honey before attempting to enlighten the 
world of that subject. His statement in 
the above extract is : 


The heading of my article is “Strained 
Hloeey,” and all the specimens were of that 
nd. 


But the probabilities are that none of the 
specimens were of that kind, 4. e., strained 
honey—that system of breaking up the 
comb and straining the whole through a 
cloth having passed out of use long ago! 
The only thing strained about the matter 
is the implied accusation that nearly all the 
liquid honey on the market is adulterated ! 
That idea is strained !! It is untrue in 
fact, and full of harm to the industry. 





Taking Lessons.—A correspondent 
in New York asks the following question : 


Is it necessary for a person who intends 
to make bee-keeping an exclusive business 
to serve an apprenticeship with a practical 
apiarist ? If so,what is the best way to do it ? 


It would be desirable to take lessons in 
bee-keeping before embarking in the busi- 
ness. The cheapest way is to hire out to 
some good apiarist for one season, and keep 
wide awake to take in all you can hold, and 
be imbued with the theory and practice. 
Then by the aid of books and a good bee- 
paper, you ought to succeed. Almost any 
one having a large apiary would be glad to 
have your help for a season by correspond- 
ing with them in advance with some one 
near you, would be the cheapest and per- 
haps the best arrangement to make. 





An Introduction to Entomology 
by John Henry Comstock, professor of en- 
tomology and general invertebrate zoology 
in Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. This 
is the title of a new book. Price $2.00. 
Part I of which is on ourdesk. Prof. Com- 
stock was formerly United States Entomolo- 
gist. He has spent several years in the 
production of this excellent work. The 
part published now includes the grammar 





of the science, and about half of the sys- 
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This work has been prepared for the use 
of students in Agricultural Colleges ; and 
for private students; in fact for any one 
who desires to find out something about our 
common insects. Especial pains has been 
taken to describe the species that are of 
interest to farmers, and to indicate methods 
of combatting those that are injurious. 

A prominent feature of the book is the 
use of analytical keys to enable the reader 
to find out the name of the family to which 
any insect belongs. These have been pre- 
pared with great care. Another special 
feature of the work is the indication of the 
pronunciation of the scientific names. 

No pains or expense have been spared in 
the preparation of illustrations, or in print- 
ing the book. There are many original en- 
gravings made especially for the work. The 
printing was done by the De Vinne Press 
(the firm that prints the Century and the 
Saint Nicholas Magazines), and is excellent 
throughout. 


The Golden-Rod bids fair now to 
become the National flower of America. It 
is our choice, and we believe it to be the 
choice of the bee-keepers of America. The 
New York Observer thus champions its 
cause : 





It is surely high time that the selection of 
a National flower were made. England has 
her rose, Seotland. her thistle, Ireland her 
shamrock, France her lily, and why not 
America have her floral representative also? 
There is surely no lack of flowers native to 
the soil from which a choice may be made. 


‘This question has already been discussed 
to some extent in the horticultural journals, 
and several nominations have m an- 
nounced. One journal has come out in 


Sanat Caneee at the head of its —, 
.others have declared for the golden-rod an 
the aster. It is probable that a choice will 
eventually fall upon some one of these four 
candidates. 

We have decided, after long and careful 
deliberation, to champion the cause of the 
rolden-rod. It is sturdy ; itis independent; 
itisfree. It is notasectional flower. It 
knows no east, no west, no north, no south. 
Itis at home everywhere; as happy and 
radiant when it lifts itself above the sod of 
a southern plain as whenit nods in the 
breezes of a northern valley. 


Neither is it particular in such matters as 
soil and surroundings. It can accommodate 
itself to almost any circumstances, and be 
just as sweet and beautiful in one place as 
another. In the pasture, in the meadow, 
on the hill side, by the stream, it is eyery- 
where the same noble and glorious flower ; 
mepovtenone and simple in Its attire; yet 
rich and strong in its beauty; modest and 
unobtrusive in its habits, yet not too shy and 
retiring. These are notall the reasons for 
our believing the golden-rod is entitled to 
the honor of being chosen as the National 
flower of America; time and space would 
fail us to recount all the virtues and pecu- 
liar qualifications of our candidate. Such 
as we have given we leave to the considera- 
tion of our candid, and, we hope, unpreju- 
diced readers. 


—e 





We Regret to notice that the mis- 
leading table of the Dairy Commissioner of 
New Jersey is approvingly copied into three 
bee-papers—one of them in Australia. Such 





tematic part. 


is exceedingly reprehensible. 
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GLEAMS OF NEWS. 





Experiments.—It is understood that 
Prof. Cook intends to ‘‘ hatch out” an ex- 
tensive system of experiments at the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College. The money ap- 
propriated by Congress in the Hatch bill is 
to be divided among the different States, 
and some of the Michigan portion will be 
expended under the personal supervision of 
Prof. Cook in making experiments. Con- 
cerning what he proposes to do, the Cana- 
dian Honey Producer remarks as follows : 


Prof. Cook stated that in 1878 they started 
to teach bee-keeping at the Agricultural 
College, Michigan. For sometime very 
little was done to assist bee-keepers. He 
urged the claims of bee-keepers, and while 
those in authority agreed that it was an im- 
portant matter, the time had passed by 
without the College being in a position to 
do anything. His duties were too numer- 
ous to enable him todo much. Every year 
he had gone before the board to fight the 
matter, but he had been unable to secure 
any one but an inexperienced hand. A year 
ago, however, they had decided to build a 
larger place for bees, and enlarge the de- 
partment. They had now a good building, 
and everything in apple-pie order. A few 
experiments had been conducted. They 
had tried pollen and not pollen for winter. 


Each State was given $15,000 for experi- 
ments, and he had secured a part of this 
grant for experiments in bee-keeping. So 
far as he knew there was no other Ayricul- 
tural Colleges working in this direction, and 
only one or two States. There were great 
roblems which wanted working out, and 
he was about to give the plan of work he 
proposed following, and he desired the 
triendly criticism of bee-keepers. 


He was crossing Syrian and Carniolan 
bees ; the latter were gentle, good comb- 
honey builders, the former energetic and 
prolific, and he was receiving encourage- 
ment, and thought something couid be done 
which would give good results. In cross- 
ing, the objections which found ground 
with cattle and the like could not be ad- 
vanced in bees ; cattle had strains followed 
up for generations in the way of milk or 
beef production, two distinct objects— 
whilst the objects with bees were less 
distinct. 

With the strain of bees spoken of, he had 
been experimenting for five years. 


He wanted to get a man to work who 
could spend hour after hour, down close to 
a hive of bees, closely observing them. 
That was aim Numberi. CanI get a bet- 
ter bee ? 

He believed next that something could be 
done in the direction of special planting for 
bees. There might be nothing in it, but he 
thought there was. They had a large area 
in Chapman honey plants and melissa. He 
was also trying Rocky Mountain bee-plant 
and pleurisy-root. There might be nothing 
in it, but it would be better for the country 
for him to try it, than for bee-keepers to 
try a little and each fail. 





Mexico is so completely an unknown 
land to most people, that itis well to have 
a little insight into its history. ‘Our 
Neighboring Republic and its Presidents,” 
in Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for 
December, fully illustrated, gives a con- 
nected view and portraits of all who have 
been at the head of the Mexican Republic 
from the days of Hidalgo. 








-Honey at Jewish Feasts.—Mr. 
Alfred Neighbour,of London, in the British 
Bee Journal for Sept. 13, 1888, gives these 
items of interest on this subject : 


I have often noticed at this season of the 
year.that there has been rather an unusual 
demand for honey in the combs, the custo- 
mers for the most part bearing evidence of 
belonging to the Jewish persuasion. This 
year there has been no diminution in this 
respect, and our supplies (being rather 
limited, owing to the unfavorable weather) 
have been largely drawn upon—which has 
led me to make inquiries into the cause of 
this consumption of honey by the Jewish 
people, and I find that it is on the occasion 
of the first day of their new year. 

This occurred on Thursday, Sept. 6, being 
the first of the month—* Tishri, 5649 ””—and 
as it is a festival day, also the harvest sea- 
son when most kinds of produce have been 
gathered, the new fruit, etc., are partaken 
of at mealtimes, because the opportunity 
admits of the additional blessing being 
said before eating the new ripe fruit. New 
honey with new apples makes an excellent 
bon bouche, and is greatly appreciated on 
the occasion. 

My informant tells me that observant 
Jews, whenever partaking of food, always 
repeat a certain short blessing of thankful- 
ness, and an additional one when the fruit 
or produce is the first of the season. 
Moreover, their festivals are days of glad- 
ness as well as of prayer ; and in what bet- 
ter way can people display their pleasure 
and gratitude than by the sober enjoyment 
of the good things in season, more es- 
pecially by a community who are the de- 
scendants of the inhabitants of-‘‘a land 
flowing with milk and honey ?” 





Bee-Keeping is taught in schools in 
Russia. The Schoolmaster, au English 
paper, gives the following under the head- 
ing of “‘ A Hint from Russia :” 


A new departure in girls’ schools is being 
tried in Russia, countevanced and aided by 
the State. A lady has opened in a village 
near Kief a school where girls of the lower 
classes will be instructed in such branches 
of petite culture as women can profitably 
attend to, from market-gardening to bee- 
keeping. Theschoolis to yearly grant an 
aid of 1,500 roubles. ‘* Rural Schoo! Boards 
in England,” says the St. James’ Gazette, 
“might perhaps take the idea into serious 
consideration. ‘The wives and mothers of a 
future generation of British husbandmen 
would probably find a practical knowledge 
of dairy-farming and poultry-keeping even 
more useful than the arts and sciences they 
Bing encouraged, if not required, to 
study. 


To the latter the British Bee Journal 
appropriately adds: ‘To this,we would 
add bee-keeping.” 


Another Novel Bee-Suit has been 
tried in Germany, as we notice by an ac- 
count of it in Der Bienen-Vater aus Boh- 
men (The Bee-Keeper of Bohemia.) It says: 


A widow (Theresa Schottel) who kept 
bees in Mutzig, Alsace-Lorraine, was hauled 
before the court, by three of her neighbors, 
to answer charges brought against her bees. 
The three neighbors claimed that the bees 
collected on the udder of their cows and 
goats, that they drew out the milk, that the 
cows and goats, kicking at the bees, caused 
the bees to sting the udders, and that the 
udders became so swollen and painful that 
the milk could not be drawn. The case was 
decided in favor of the widow, and the com- 
amy were obliged to pay costs. The 

udge declared the charges unfounded. 





LLL LL LL 


Benton Queens.—We have the fol- 
lowing letter from Australia, asking for its 
publication. We think Mr. Frank Benton 
has gone from Munich, and this may ac- 
count for his non-attention to Major Shal- 
lard’s letters. We publish it, hoping it will 
meet Mr. Benton’s eye, and be thereby the 
means of straightening the matter out. We 
feel sure that there must be some reason 
for the delay of two years,and await de- 
velopments. Here is the letter of Major 
Shallard : 

GLENBROOK, New South Wales, Aug.31,1888. 

In May, 1886, I sent Mr. F Benton, of 
Munich, Germany, £7 for six queens. He 
acknowl receipt of the money, and 
sent one queen (which arrived dead) in the 
early of the following August. Since 
then 1 have written him four letters, but 
can get no reply. 

Mr. Benton has had my money now for 
two years, and I should like to see the 
queens. I write this in the hope that its 
publication will compel him to attend to the 
matter, as he has evidently decided to ignore 
my Jetters on the subject. 

MAJOR SHALLARD. 





Bees Now in Fashion.—Among the 
“edicts of fashion” just announced, are 
some very extraordinary and elaborate 
“fancies.” A “fashion” paper says: 


The ladies of Turin presented to the 
bride, Princess Bonaparte, a regular out- 
and-out “palanquin,” or sedan chair of 
fabulous value, an exact copy of Louis XV 
style—panels painted by renowned artists, 
handles of solid gold, and pockets contain- 
ing a prayer book bound in red velvet edged 
with gold, a bonbonniere in gold with en- 
ameled miniature, lace fan mounted in gold 
set with ls, and perfumery case in gold 
and brilliants. 

This same “faire ladye” designed the 
“ embroidere of her bridale mantel,” which 
= a mixture of bees and eagles in precious 
stones. 


The latter reminds us of the broach pre- 
sented to the Princess Beatrice, by the api- 
arists of England, consisting of a bee formed 
in precious stones — elaborate, suggestive 
and beautiful. 





rT 


Money in Potatoes, by Mr. Joseph 
Greiner. Price, 25 cents. Thisis a com- 
plete instructor for the potato grower, ex- 
plaining his new system in 40 lessons. For 
sale at this office. 





A Wealth of Illustrations of the 
highest quality adorns the pages of the 
American Agriculturist for November, 
making it one of the finest and most useful 
issues of this sterling magazine ever pub- 
lished. The leading article describes the 
Lakeside farm and herd of Holstein- 
Friesian cattle and thorough-bred Clydes- 
dale, Hambletonian and French coach 
horses. The numerous illustrations of 
famous cattle and horses are reproduced 
direct from life, without the intervention of 
mechanical engraving, thus making the 
pictures so natural and true to life as to 
really make a new departure in live stock 
illustration. 
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Australia, is thus described by Mr. D. R. 
McConnel,of Brisbane, in the Australasian 
Bee Journal : 


I may safely say that, whatever was the 
condition of bee-keeping in Queensland 
four years ago, it is on the high rvad to **the 
most scientific Américan method” now. 
**Modern” bee-keeping is practiced by 
more than one can count on one’s fingers, 
and yet there are not many bee-keevers in 
Queensland. We formed a Bee-Keepers’ 
Association last August, 1886, at the annual 
Agricultural Exhibition in Brisbane, which 
numbers over 30 members. We have month- 
ly meetings, to which some of us travel 
over 60 miles, when papers are read, new 
and old methods discussed, and much busi- 
ness arranged. We have induced the Na- 
tional Association to multiply by four their 
entries for exhibits under Honey, Bees and 

Keeping materials ; and we appoint one 
of the judges forthe show. Our improve- 
ments, to be taken in hand at once, are the 
commencement of a museum and a library. 
We intend also to ask the Government to 
make arrangements for sending bees by 
post, which is now impossible. So you see 
we have not “ died ere scarcely born.” 


It has been remarkable that while you 
were complaining of the drouth, we had our 
season almost spoilt by wet. We had had a 
drouth before that for four or five years ; 
and therain will have done good four the 
next season. Iam not sure how much of 
our crop, mostly from eucalypti, depends 
on the rainfall. Clover, of course, fails 
certainly without rain ; but these gum trees 
of ours do not seem to mind how dry the 

round is. Indeed, some varieties never 

loomed at all last year, apparently because 
the rain came when their flowers should 
have opened. 

Now that we can organize our work and 
observation through the Queensland Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, we hope to be able 
by and by to present a complete report of 
the different times of flowering, and the 
value of our honey trees. 





Robbing.—Many inquire as to how to 
know when bees are robbing, and how to 
prevent it. The Rural Canadian says it 
knows it in this way : 


When robbing is going onin the yard I 
generally know it without going into the 
apiary. An occasional stray bee will come 
into the office where [ am writing. The 
hive attacked is closed with a wire screen, 
to giveample ventilation. If but few bees 
have got at it, I manage to kill them witha 
piece of thin, wide board. 


After the bees once become engaged in 
robbing, they are of no use in the apiary, 
as they will continue to steal during the 
rest of their lives, and the sooner they are 
disposed of the better. If much robbing Is 
going on in the apiary, the thieving colo- 
nies should be found and removed to a new 
location, at leasta mile away. By sprink- 
ling flour on the robber bees as they leave 
the hive being robbed, they can be easil 
traced to the stand where they belong. 
have often broken up a colony which were 
robbing by blowing tobacco smoke in their 
hive. When this is done,care must be 
taken that the other colonies do not turn to 
and rob the one that has been doing the 
robbing. 


The American Apiculturist remarks as 
follows as to the danger and the remedy : 


Care should be taken in season to prevent 
robbing in the apiary. The most danger is 
during the first few days after the honey- 
flow ceases. The bees at once commence 
to look around for the weak colonies, or any 
exposed sweets. Keep all honey out of 





reach and smell of the bees. Should the 
bees get into the bee-house, the best plan is 
to fasten them in. Let out just before it is 
too dark for them to find the hive. This 
will do more towards breaking up robbing 
than any other plan I know of. A few bees 
will return in the morning, but they will 
soon become discouraged and give it up. 





Buckwheat Honey.—On page 563 
Mr. 8S. J. Youngman asks these questions: 
“*] have observed that the buck wheat bloom 
yields no nectar in the afternoon in this 
vicinity. Is this a characteristic of the 
plant throughont the United States? Are 
some varieties better than others to yield 
honey ?” 

Several have replied already, stating that 
they never have seen bees working on buck- 
wheat later in the day than noon. Mr. H. 
M. Seely, on page 629, says: ‘“ When we 
have a hot, damp and cloudy day, it yields 
nectar all day ; all other times only in the 
morning. It has not yielded very much this 
season.” 

Now the editor of the Canadian Honey 
Producer gives a plausible reason for its 
non-yielding of honey, in these words : 


Honey is secured from buckwheat gen- 
erally until about 10 or 1L o’clock. The rea- 
son is that it requires moisture and secures 
it from the dew. If there is no dew, there 
will be but little honey in the buckwheat. 
Again, if we have a cloudy day and light 
showers, there will be buckwheat honey in 
the blossoms all day. Snch a day we had 
lately, and one colony gained 10 pounds 
that day. 





Honey at Fairs. — Concerning the 
awards made by judges at Fairs, Mrs. L. 
Harrison makes these comments in the 
Prairie Farmer : 


State, district and county fairs are great 
educators of the people, and whether it pays 
financially or otherwise, bee-keepers should 
make an_exhibit of honey, wax and bees. I 
am sorry to say it, but | eould not makea 
creditable exhibit this fall—no, not even 
buyit, in Peoria. Some exhibitors make a 
= mistake in exhibiting only white 

oney. Fair exhibits should embrace all 
the honeys of the locality,from apple bloom 
to fail flowers, whether it is white, yellow 
or brown, both in comb and extracted, and 
in marketable shape. 


Committees at Fairs many times have a 
mistaken idea of what constitutes excel- 
lence in honey, wax and supplies. It is not 
possible for them to be posted on all com- 
modities upon which ther must pass udg- 
ment. At one of the Illinois State Fairs 
held at Peoria, a large glass vessel, filled 
with comb honey, which took the bees two 
seasons to fill, and was consequently much 
travel-stained by the bees, was awarded the 
“blue,” while rich, white honey, in good 
marketable shape, was unnoticed. This 
dripping, daubing mess was a curiosity, and 
consequently was awarded the “ blue.” 


The second premium on honey at the 
same Fair was given to a confectioner’s jar 
of “strained” honey. The second award 
was to be given to extracted. The lady who 
exhibited it, said: “It was nice honey 
when I strained it, and I do not know what 
makes it socloudy.” There was on exhi- 
bition at the same time a gross of nice,white 
extracted in Muth’s honey-jars, tin-foiled 
and labeled. Honey-dealers ordisinterested 
bee-keepers should be excellent persons to 
have on an awarding committee of honey. 





Candied Comb Honey.—The ques- 
tion is often asked, “‘What can I do with 
honey candied in the comb ?” Mr. Will M. 
Kellogg, in the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine, 
describes his plan thus: 


I had about 20 cases of 6-inch extracting 
combs that I had to leave for some time for 
laek of time and storage room, and when I 
came to extract it, I found it cancied solid, 
It was fine, clean white comb, filled with 
clover honey, and I hated to lose it. I cut 
the combs out of the frames, laid one at a 
time on a clean, smooth , and cut it up 
fine with a chopping knife, then placed it in 
a large tin can over a slow fire, and care- 
fully melted comb, honey and all. 


When it was thoroughly melted I set the 
can to one side until cold; then the wax 
having risen ‘o the top, | peeled it off of the 
honey and threw it into the wax extractor ; 
rewarmed and strained the honey, and I had 
several pounds of nice wax, and over 30% 
pounds of as fine, thick honey as an expert 
ever smacked his lips over. So I received 
gees $50 for my batch of caudied comb 

oney. 





Never Strike at a Bee.—A good 
illustration of the correctness of this ad- 
vice is shown by Mr. E.S. Arwine, in the 
Pacific Farmer, who gave his experience as 
follows : 


About 38 or 40 years ago, when I was 8 to 
10 years old (1 have been used to bees from 
childhood), I held up a leafy bush for the 
swarm to cluster on, while tin pans, bells, 
and two sea-shell horns were making the 
sweet music of bygone ears, to induce the 
bees to cluster. After circling around about 
the usual time, a prime swarm began to 
alight on the stem of my bush, on a level 
with. my head; and as the cluster-call 
sounded, the bees poured in all over my 
shoulders ; then my hat brim dropped down 
over my face. I dropped my bush, took off 
my hat and laid iton the bush, and moved 
out pretty quickly, with a pint or so of bees 
on my arms and shoulders. Ido not think 
I gota sting, but the swarm clustered on 
my old hat. Moral: Never strike a bee. 





We Want 20,000 subscribers. Out of 
the 300,000 bee-keepers in America, certainly 
this is not an extravagant desire! It is 
only one out of every fifteen! We confi- 
dently ask those who appreciate the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, to show it by sending 
us one or more new subscribers. We will 
give them full value for their money. 





Convention Notices. 





The Nebraska State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will convene at Liucoln, Nebr., on Jan. 9, 10 and 11, 
1889. J. N. HEATER, Sec. 


t®#” There will be a meeting of the Susquehanna 

County Bee-Keepers’ Association at the Court House 

in Montrose, Pa., on Saturday, May 4, 1889, at 1) a.m, 
H. M. » EELEY, Sec. 


The Pan-Handle Bee- Keepers’ Association 
will hold its next meeting in the K. of P. Hall. on 
Main St., between llth & 12th Streets, in Wheeling, 
W. Va., on Nov. 21 and 22, 1888. All beekeepers are 
cordially invited. W. L. KINSEY, Sec. 


t®@” The Marshall County Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will meet at the Court House in arshal'town, 
lowa,on Friday, Nov. 16, 1888, at 10 a.m. All bee- 
keepers are cordially invited te meet with us, and 
bring along anything that they may have that will 
interest or benefit apiarists, . W. SANDERS, Sec. 


{2 The Alabama State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet at 1) a.m. on Wednesday, Nov. 14, 1888. at 
the office of the Secretary of the State Fair (in the 
Fair Building), in Montgomery, Ala. Members are 
urged to attend .and all persons interested in bees 
and honey are cordially invited. 

J. M. JENKINS, Sec. 
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QuERIES © REPLIES. 


SF SSF IFA AANA IS FINA INF ASF ESF ENS ER SLAIN FINO 


Moving Bees in the Fall of the 
Year. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 586.—Is it safe and practicable to 
move bees in the fall, when the frames are 
filled with rf either on wagons or ship- 
ped on cars ?— Minnesota. 

* 

Yes, with ordinary care.—H. D. 
CUTTING. 

Yes, but not great distances. The 
spring is the proper time.—Dapant & 
Son. 

It is not so good, but With proper 
fastening of the frames it can be done. 
—G. M. Doo.uiTtTLe. 


I move them on a wagon every fall 
and spring. I moved 184 colonies ‘this 
fall._-C. C. MILLER. 


When the hives contain only old 
combs, yes. When they contain new 
combs, no.—M. MAHIN. 


With care, it is safe to move them 
by either conveyance.—Mkrs. L. Har- 
RISON. 


I should dislike to do so after the 
weather was too cold for the bees to 
have a good flight.—EuUGENE SEcor. 


Yes, if you exercise care regarding 
«jars and junks.” In every respect, 
except the weight of the combs, fall is 
the best time, provided the bees have 
a good flight after removal.—JAmMEs 
HEDDON. 


It is safer to move bees in the fall, 
if the weather is not too cold, than in 
summer. Where the neceSsary pre- 
cautions are taken, it is always practi- 
cable.—P. L. VIALLON. 


Much depends. Should the frames 
be wired, by exercising great care in 
their preparation, and in driving, they 
may be successfully moved.—J. M. 
HAMBAUGH. 

That depends upon the size of the 
frames and on the combs. If frames 
are large and not wired, and the comb 
new, they could not be safely moved 
without extreme care ; while with small 
or medium-sized frames, well wired 
and full of comb in which brood has 
been reared for several years, they 
could be safely moved.—R. L. Tay- 
LOR. 


Yes, if carefully done. If the combs 
are old or wired, they will be less 
likely to fall out and do damage. If 
the bees are in movable-frame hives, 
the frames ought to be fastened.—A. 
J. CooK. 


It can be safely done if care is used. 
The frames should be securely fast- 
ened so that no swing will be allowed. 
I find it fully as safe to move bees in 





the fall as in the summer. Ample ven- 
tilation should be given—J. E. Ponp. 

There is a little more danger at- 
tending the shipment of bees when the 
combs are filled with honey; but if 
the honey is sealed, and the frames are 
secured in place so that they cannot 
jostle about, the hives can be shipped 
safely either on a car or wagon.—G. 
W. DEMAREE. 

It is both safe and practicable. I 
have moved and shipped hundreds of 
colonies with frames filled with honey. 
If the frames are well propolized they 
will go short distances by rail or spring- 
wagon without extra preparation ; but 
if the journey is long, with re-ship- 
ments, the combs must be secured with 
wired sticks, and the frames securely 
fastened at the top and bottom.—J. P. 
H. Brown. 


Yes. If on a wagon, a hay-rack is a 
good bed to put themin. The frames 
should ride crosswise, as the most 
‘‘shake” is crosswise. On the cars 
the frames should ride lengthwise, so 
as to suffer the least «* bump ” from the 
cars. Frames on metal bearings need 
to be fixed in the hives so that they 
cannot move in the hive body. Those 
that have been used in wooden rabbets 
one season are usually firm enough.— 
J. M. SHucK. 

The spring is the best time, when 
there is but little honey in the combs, 
but they can be moved in the fall, 
when the combs are properly secured, 
and it is not too late for the bees to 
have a good chance to fly afterwards. 
Old combs are preferable if the dis- 
tance be a long one.—THE EDITOR. 


ee 


Hiving Swarms on Full Combs 
or on Foundation. 





Written for tlie American Bee Journal 





Query 587.—Are frames filled with comb 
better on which to hive new swarms, than 
frames half filled with foundation ?—I. R. 


Yes.—M. MAHIN. 

Yes.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

My experience says, yes.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 

Yes. I would prefer the combs 
every time.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 

Sometimes they would be better, but 
probably not if comb honey is the ob- 
ject.—R. L. TayLor. 

If it is desired to extract from the 
brood-frames, yes. If not, no—an im- 
mense NO !—J. M. SHUCK. 

To a certain extent it would depend 
upon your method of work. For ex- 
tracted honey, I want all the filled 
frames I can get.—H. D. Curtinea. 

Yes, undoubtedly, if the combs are 
worker-combs, and not too old and 


dation would incite bees to build drone- 
comb.—Dapant & Son. 


I think that I can do better with full 
combs. Others may do better with 
half empty frames.—C. C. MILLER. 


I prefer to hive swarms on frames 
filled with comb, alternated with 
frames filled with foundation.—J. P. 
H. Brown. 

Yes, in any case if working for 
extracted honey ; and if for comb, yes, 
if you properly contract the brood- 
chambers.—JAMES HEDDON. 

Yes, but not better than full sheets 
of foundation on wired frames. Hiving 
swarms on frames half filled with 
foundation is not very practicable, un- 
less wire is used.—P. L. VIALLON. 


That depends upon the management. 
For extracted honey, yes, much better. 
For comb honey. I prefer hiving 
swarms on starters merely. See my 
last edition of the ‘ Bee-Keepers’ 
Guide,” or Hutchinson’s book on * The 
Production of Comb Honey.”—A. J. 
Cook. 


That depends. If worked for ex- 
tracted honey they might be as good, 
as, if a sudden flow of honey filled the 
combs and cramped the queen, you 
could extract. For comb honey, I 
should just as soon haye the latter.— 
EUGENE SECOR. 


It depends altogether upon the time 
when they are hived. If in the swarm- 
ing season, I should prefer the founda- 
tion ; and in any case I should want 
empty cells enough to give the queen 
ample room for egg-laying.—J. &. 
PoOND.. 

In my experience, yes. But proper 
management has much to do with the 
final outcome. I hive my swarms on 
empty combs, and put on the surplus 
cases immediately, if I have queen- 
excluders to put over the top of the 
brood-chamber ; otherwise I wait until 
the queen has begun to lay, say two or 
three days before I put on the cases. 
In this way my bees indulge their in- 
clination to build combs in the surplus 
cases. —G. W. DEMAREE. 


If itis intended to extract the honey 
from the brood-frames, good worker 
combs will be preferable to frames 
that are only half filled with comb 
foundation, because the bees may fill 
the other half with drone comb. —THE 
EDITOR. 





Always Mention your Post-Office, 
County and State when writing to this 
office. No matter where you may happen 
to be forthe hour when actually writing— 
never mention anything but your perma- 
nent address. To do otherwise leads to 
confusion, unless you desire your address 





dirty. Frames half filled with foun- 


changed. In that case state the old as well 
as the new address. ~ 
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AUTUMN. 





Now Ceres roams her laden leas 
And sounds her golden horn, 

To be answered by the harvest bees 
And laugh of tasseled corn. 


Over the red and yellow leaves 
When smiles the silvery morn, 

Light she glides to her bearded sheaves, 
By berry bush and thorn. 


And hills are lost in purple haze, 
While trees are talking low 

About the mellow autumn days 
And nature’s afterglow. 








» COLOR AND BEES. 


Instinct and the Color Sense in 
Bees. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 





Iam surel am in no wise peculiar 
among bee-keepers, in my pleasure 
and admiration in reading Mrs. Chad- 
dock’s articles. Her piquant style and 
usual good sense, and accuracy, al- 
most always serve up a meal which 
delights us all. But is she so happy 
in her article on page P She says, 
‘Color is no guide to the insect 
world.” How does she know this ? 


I believe that color is an almost, 
universal guide to insects. Nay, more ; 
I think that I know it. 


It is the almost universal opinion of 
scientists, that the color of flowers was 
developed especially to attract insects ; 
this, of course, for the flowers’ good. 
Lubbock’s experiments, moreover, 
prove beyond a doubt, that bees are 
guided by color. He placed honey on 
slips of different color. A bee was 
attracted to the honey on a yellow 
strip. The bee loaded and left. While 
away the great statesman changed the 
place or positions of the slips. The 
bee soon returned, and to the yellow, 
though in a changed position. The 
thing was tried over and over with the 
same result. I have confirmed the 
truth by similar experiments. 


Bees do visit flowers for the pollen 
and nectar ; but they are attracted to 
the flower by color and odor, which, I 
believe, were developed especially to 
attract the bees, for the good of the 
flowers. 

Mrs. C. says, again, that bees work 
entirely by instinct. She also says that 
insects cannot reason. How does she 
know this? I believe that bees and 
other insects do reason. I think that 
they are intelligent, and can learn. I[ 
think that I know this. As Mrs. C. 
says, ‘* We all know that insects do 
not reason,” the burden of proof rests 
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with her. I know that habit is very 
strong with insects ; I feel equally sure 
that they do reason. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 





HISTORIC. 


Remarks upon the Origin of the 
Hoyey-Bee. 


Written for the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine 
BY C. J. ROBINSON. 











The date when honey-bees first ex- 
isted is wholly unknown and past find- 
ing out, and their first appearance on 
the globe has not been explained in 
history. No indications of the exis- 
tence of bees have been found in the 
rocks of the cretaceous period, nor has 
the fossil remains of bees been dis- 
covered in rock or earth deposits of 
any period...... 


The busy bee seems to have claimed 
greater interest from the ancients than 
they acquired in modern times. It is 
certain, however, that the great in- 
terest taken in bees from the earliest 
times is reviving among us with no 
common force since the publications of 
Jchn M. Weeks, Father Quinby, Mr. 
King and others. The great interest 
in bees has arisen chiefly from the 
marked resemblance which their modes 
of lif2 seem to bear to those of man. 
Remove every fanciful theory and en- 
thusiastic reverie, and there still re- 
mains an analogy far too curious to be 
ratified with a passing glance. 


On the principle of nihil humani a 
me alienum, this approximation to 
human nature has ever made ‘the 
favorites of their masters. And theirs 
is no hideous mimicry of man’s follies 
and weaknesses, such as we see in the 
monkey tribe. Their life is a serious 
matter-of-fact business, a likeness to 
the best and most rational of our man- 
ners and government, set’ about with 
motives so apparently identical with 
our own, that man’s pride has only 
been able to escape from the ignominy 
of allowing them a portion of his 
monopolized reason, by assigning 
them a separate quality under the 
name of instinct. 

It was the equal of Solomon Virgil 
who said: ‘The complicated and 
wonderful economy of bees can be re- 
ferred to naught else than the direct 
inspiration of the divine mind.” But 
we, from all that has been said by 
eminent men, should not forget the 
real services achieved in this as well 
as in every other branch of knowledge 
by the encyclopedist Aristotle, the 
pupil of him who was distinguished as 
the ** Attic Bee ;” or the Life of Aristo- 
machus, devoted to this pursuit, or the 
enthusiasm of Hyginus; who more 

















than 1,800 years before the Rev. Mr. 
Cotton collected all the bee-passages 
which could be found scattered over 
the pages of an earlier antiquity. 


Varro, Columella, Celsus and Pliny 
have each given in their contributions 
to the subject, and some notion may 
be formed of the minuteness with 
which they entered upon their re- 
searches from a passage in Columella, 
who, writing of the origin of bees, 
mentioned that Euchemerus main- 
tained that they were first produced in 
the island of Coz, though Euthronious 
asserted they. originated in Mount 
Hymettus and Hicander in Crete. Con- 
sidering the obscurity of the subject, 
and the discordant theories of modern 
times, there is no branch of natural 
history in which the ancients arrived 
at so much truth. 

Concerning the antiquity of the Apis 
Mellifica family, we are only able to 
trace its existence through past his- 
torical ages. The primitive natives of 
Egypt did not record what transpired 
or was known to them. The most an- 
cient memorial matter that is known 
was chronicled by the priests—literati 
—who engraved certain characters 
called «‘hieroglyphics,” which indi- 
cated certain meanings understood by 
the priests. It was called skohia en 
neter en neter tur, picture writing, or 
writing in sacred words. In the Egyp- 
tian dialect the picture of a hive bee 
represented Lower Egypt, restricted to 
the island in the Nile at its confluence 
with the Mediterrean Sea, and called 
by the Greeks the Delta. 


This symbolizing of the honey-bee 
affords us the remotest data of its ex- 
istence, and points to the whereabout 
of their origin or first appearance on 
earth. I have made research, and 
have become satisfied that priests of 
primitive Egypt had knowledge of the 
birth place of the original progenitors 
of the honey-bee race equally as cer- 
tain as the shepherds had of the place 
called Bethlehem. 


With the ancient Egyptians the pic- 
ture of a queen-bee was the emblem of 
royalty ; this is evidence that Lower 
Egypt, the Delta, was the sovereign 
mother country, anterior to all Egypt, 
becoming one kingdom under Seros- 
tris. If, as is claimed by eminent his- 
torians, Lower Egypt was the cradle 
of the primitive Israelites who were the 
uncles of the subsequent mighty na- 
tion of Nineveh and Babylon, from 
whose loins the world is peopled, may 
we not logically conclude that the 
original nursery of the hive-bee,though 
called an insect, living in common like 
men, each one doing his part for the 
good of all, was in the Eden of the 
Israelites, where the landscape is a 
beautiful plain unadorned. with * hills 
and shrubs ?” 
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If we study the monumental records 
of early times in Egypt, we may reach 
back to the dawn of beedom. Egyptian 
rulers seemed to place their chief 
glory in rearing monuments for pos- 
terity. Their temples and pyramids 
were the grandest in the world, but 
the obelisks, an Egyptian invention, 
became the principal ornaments of all 
countries. On the planes of these 
stone pillars were inscribed the me- 
morials of antiquity, the only data of 
earlier times. 

According to eminent Egyptologists, 
the obelisk taken to Rome, standing at 
St. John Latern, is over 4,200 years 
old. The obelisk (Cleopatra’s Needle) 
standing in New York city, is inscribed 
with memorial data in prehistoric 
times. No interpretations of the in- 
scription, so far as I can discover, re- 
lates to bees, yet I believe they are 
represented. We fail to fully appre- 
ciate that we have in the city of New 
York such a treasure of antiquity—the 
obelisk. We but faintly realize that 
Moses and Aaron, Father Abraham, 
the Prophets, Alexander the Great, 
and great, personages—antique He- 
brews, Israelites, Greeks and Romans, 
and, quite likely, the Divine Redeemer, 
have stood near this obelisk and read, 
or tried to decipher the inscription. 

In Egypt and everywhere honey- 
bees in their natural state take up 
their dwelling in trees, logs, under 
stones, and in clefts of rocks. The ex- 
pressions of Moses and of the Psalmist, 
‘* Horney out of the rocks,” is proof 
that the habits of the busy bee has 
ever been identically the same. 

The early part of Egyptian monu- 
mental history was covered with the 
arrivals of Abraham and Joseph, and 
the exodus of the Israelites, and we 
can only get a glimpse of what was the 
state of the world at that period from 
Biblical literature, from which we 
learn that bee-keeping had ever been 
a principal branch of their domestic 
pursuits. 

What aliment, if any, Adam sub- 
sisted on, before his unfortunate dis- 
obedience, we are not informed, but 
milk and honey is the food first men- 
tioned ; hence we are in possession of 
evidence that honey-bees were coeval 
with man’s appearance on the globe— 
created with and for his purpose, else 

sod would not have mentioned honey 

as the food for His chosen people, yea, 
He furnished honey as a special bless- 
ing to His elect...... 


We find the honey-bee first on the 
Delta in Egypt, and it is probable that 
the original nucleus, or the colony 
Noah put in, multiplied and spread 
up along the valley of the Nile; also 
eastward over the Isthmus of Suez into 
Syria, and along the eastern coast of 
the sea, and crossed to Cyprus, Greece 





and Italy. Wherever people migrated 
bees were taken, for they were the first 
domestics on which mankind were de- 
pendent for a living....... 


Like other creatures, bees show dif- 
ferent marks ; but the difference is not 
radical—only a divergement within 
the bounds fixed by the hand of na- 
ture. We know of no type, breed or 
strain of bees that ig constant in re- 
producing, identically, progeny after 
its progenitors. This fact settles the 
claim that bees have but one origin 
common with all of every name and 
nature. The differences observed 
comes about by reason of different 
geographical influence, or by accident 
—freak or physical nature. Color is 
not organic in living creatures. Color 
of epidermis (skin) and its appendages 
(hairs, roots, etc.) is -the creature of 
accident ; dependent not on constitu- 
tional element of species, but on the 
secretive functions of the skin, an 
aberation more or less common to all 
creatures—fickle as the color of the 
clouds...... 


Presumably the orginal type has at 
some remote periods, diverged some- 
what, yet identical in attributes which 
are enduring and constant as are the 
planets in their respective spheres. I 
think the Oriental bees, perhaps by 
reason of congenial climatic influence, 
were and are more through long 
periods in rigorous climates. Color 
seems to be more uniform or fixed, 
and the type reproduced more closely 
by the native bees of the country about 
the Mediterranean than elsewhere. 
This circumstance indicates that cli- 
matic influences incident thereto sub- 
ject bees to what is called freaks of 
nature...... 

In my research 1 found one item in 
sacred history that tells of the original 
home of the honey-bee. The Prophet 
Isaiah explained to the people that the 
Lord would punish people for their 
disobediencte by introducing armies 
into their country and compare the 
armies swarming among the people 
like bees swarming among flowers. 
‘* The Lord shall hiss (whistle) for the 
fly (bee) that isin the uttermost part 
of the rivers (Nile) of Egypt, and for 
the bee that isin the Land of Assyria.” 
chap. vii: ver. 18. (The words fly 
and bee mean the same. — Rivers refer 
to the lower branches of the Nile, and 
‘‘ hiss,” in the version, means whistle. ) 

The Prophet illustrated the idea of 
armies by alluding to a tradition com- 
mon among the people of the Orient, 
which was superstitiously believed that 
the proprietor of an apiary by one hiss 
or whistle could summon all the bees 
to the village, and by the same signal 
conduct them into one bed or field of 
flowers ; that is, the bee-master could, 
by the signal, call all the bees from 








two countries into one locality making 
the number fearful, and the idea that 
the Lord’s armies compared in hosts 
with the myraids of bees must strike 
terror. If the Prophet wrote by dicta- 
tion of the Omniscient, he could not 
mistake the locality of the bee, Ist, 
Rivers of Egypt, 2d, Assyria. 

The foregoing is my version of the 
subject, independent and alone. Per- 
haps I am one who can never rise into 
the region of essayist, but formed to 
plod on the lower levels of thought, 
unpossessed of the pinions necessary 
to reach the heights, and cannot rea- 
lize the mental act by which a man of 
genius reaches a conception which un- 
ravels and illuminates the tangle of 
centuries of observation. 7 

Richfield, N. Y. 





WINTER REST. 


Immediate Work of Preparing 
Bees for Winter. 


Written for the Farm, Field and Stockman 
BY 8. E. MILLER. 


I prefer to have them in shape so as 
to not have to meddle with them after 
the honey-flow has ceased, for there is 
a vast difference between handling 
bees during honey-flow and after it has 
ceased. Ihave had Italians just as 
gentle as any one could wish just be- 
fore the frost, which were just the re- 
verse when the honey-flow was cut 
short by frost. Therefore, if you wish 
to avoid robbing, stinging and trouble 
in general, get your bees in shape be- 
fore frostcomes. Of course I would 
not advise closing the bees up for win- 
ter-while there is still a chance of pro- 
curing surplus honey, but with the 
present signal service arrangements, 
we can tell pretty nearly when to look 
for frost, and thus have our bees in 
shape for winter, and still not lose 
more than a few days that might be 
devoted to the storing of surplus 
honey, and even if the flow does con- 
tinue a few days after you have them 
prepared, they will make room for it 
somewhere. I must describe 


The Chaff Division-Board 


or dummy, and the chaff cushion 
which are two of the great essentials 
to successful wintering. The division- 
board is made as follows: Make the 
frames the same as you use in your 
hives, only, instead of the ordinary 
width, make them about an inch and 
a half wide, and on each side nail 
boards about 4 of an inch thick, thus 
forming a complete box, only before 
nailing on the last side, fill it with dry 
chaff or chopped straw.. Before nail- 
ing on sides, however, you should 
fasten a strip of strong cloth on the 
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poutside of the ends and bottom-bars of 

he frames, leaving slack enough in 
the cloth so that when filled with chaff 
it will bulge out enough to cause the 
frame to fit snugly against the sides 
ahd bottom of the hive. 


The chaff cushion is simply a square 
sack as wide and as long as the inside 
of your hive, and about 4 to 6 inches 
thick, filled with chaff. Care should 
be taken, however, not to fill it too 
full, for if too full it will assume a 
rounded form, and not fit down as 
well on the frames. 


With two division-boards and one 
chaff cushion for each colony, you are 
ready to go into the apiary. If your 
hives are two stories high, remove the 
upper story, and remove from the 
lower story enough of the frames to 
admit of a division-board on each side, 
which will generally be three. Thus, 
if you are using a ten-frame hive, it 
will have room for seven frames of 
brood and honey between them. Place 
the frames containing the most brood 
in the center, and those having the 
least, or none at all, next to the 
division-boards. Care should be taken 


to allow the necessary, amount of|s 


stores, which should be from 20 to 25 
pounds of well-ripened honey. Should 
there not be bees enough in the hive 
to pretty well crowd seven frames, re- 
move one, two, or three more frames, 
and move up the division-boards so as 
to allow no unoccupied space. Should 
there not be enough bees to cover well 
four Langstroth frames, or their equiv- 
alent, I prefer to unite them with 
another colony. 

Should you have frames containing 
brood that are not needed in some col- 
onies, you will most likely find a place 
in anotner colony where they can be 
used to advantage. After you have 
the frames and divison-boards ar- 
ranged as described, place the en- 
ameled cloth over the frames, put on 
the second story, and put in 


The Chaff Cushion, 


being sure that it fits down well around 
the sides, then put on the cover, and 
do not bother them until some warm 
day in February, when it might not 
be amiss to peep in and see how they 
are getting along. I forgot to say that 
before placing the cloth over the 
frames, you should lay two sticks 
about 3 inches apart, crosswise of the 
frames. The sticks should be an inch 
or more in thickness. 


This will allow the bees access to 
any frame in the hive by passing over 
the top. 

See that each colony has a young, 
healthy queen, before putting them 
away. I should not like to try winter- 
ing colonies that have queens over two 
years old. 





The more bees you have ina hive 
when prepared for winter, the surer 
you are of success (at least that is my 
experience), even if some of them are 
crowded outside for awhile. Should 
your bees not have enough stores to 
winter on, you had better feed them. 
Instead of putting on the chaff cushion 
I would use a. feeder in the upper 
story, turning the enameled cloth back 
a little at one end, to allow the bees 
access to the feeder. 


A 


CONGLOMERATION. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. B. OLNEY. 





May the A. B. J. ever shine 
Through all the coming time, 

With light and life a-beaming, 
Like gold and silver—no creaming ; 
But sure protection to a union 

All o’er the land a-roving, 

Their legal rights construing 

in a mild way, but ruling 

Still but deep -no fooling. 


Arkadelphias without number 

will a they’ve mwie a blunder, 
To attack an industry as old as time; 
With grape« ulture and arkadeiphia fine, 
It’s anly wa-ting time — 

There’s a “ Union” just behind, 


From over hills and many hollows, 

Comes gleaming forth the single dollars, 
Shouting aloud in bold, cefiant power, 
teel-pointed shells at their glistening tower. 
They fairly conceive why the land is ours, 

And all must “ get” from the “ land df the free "— 
No place here for even the honey-bee. 

“ You're a ‘nuisance,’ ” but your not to blame— 
Bright Arkadelphia gave the name. 


Oh, how sweet and euphonious is the sound, 
Claiming the honey-bee in any town 

8 the greatest “ nuisance” ever found. 
Arkuadelphia—your only a name, 

A bursting bubble for public fame. 

More‘ artificial comb mace of ne, 

* Scientific pleasantry”’ now it is time 

To crawl into your holes. recall the fine, 
Quick to hide and get behind. 


Olney, Iowa, Uct. 15, 1888. 


- 





NIL DESPERANDUM. 


The Failure of the Honey Crop 
in England. 


Editorial in the British Bee Journal, 
DaTEpD Oct. 18, 1888. 





Weare right in presuming that the 
bulk of our readers in Great Britain 
are amateur bee-keepers, who do not 
depend upon honey-raising for a live- 
lihood, therefore to the majority, first, 
a few words of comfort may be fitly 
addressed now that the season of 1888 
is ended. 

One of the great recommendations 
of this pursuit, one of the principal 
reasons for the growing popularity of 
our hobby, has been that i pays; 
this has been proved over and over 
again, the question has ohly been one 
of doubt as to whether or not one 
could, in our fickle climate, devote the 
whole time to bee-keeping and obtain 
a living by it. On this point the con- 


sensus of opinion is that bee-keeping 
should be combined with some other 





occupation, such as fruit or poultry 
farming; alone it could not be recom- 
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mended. The occurrence of a disas- 
trous succession of fruit, clover, and 
heather crops, such as we have ex- 
perienced this season, but adds weight 
to the advice we have repeatedly given 
in these columns in answer to inquirers 
who have thought of making a_busi- 
ness of bee-keeping per se. Keeping 
bees will then pay, because we have 
more strings than one to our bow, and 
a single bad honey season does not 
mean disgust followed by collapse. 


“"Tis not in mertals to command success, 
But we'll do more, Semprunius : we'll deserve it.” 


So let those with whom our bee-keep- 
ing is but an agreeable pastime, a true 
labor of love, take heart of grace, and, 
with true British courage, fight the 
harder the more we seem to be sur- 
rounded with difficulties. It is only 
by such an exhibition of pluck that we 
can show our so-called love for bees 
and bee-culture to be asterling feeling 
and not an empty sentiment, lasting 
only so long as the couleur de rose of 
the hobby—only so long as lasts the 
golden light gleaming through well- 
filled honey-jars. 

Quite a number of proverbial say- 
ings spring into. the mind when we 
urge our readers to have ‘ a patient 
continuance in well-doing ;” this, by 
the way, being only a more ancient 
way of telling us that + Everything 
comes to him who knows how to wait.” 
(We will allow the cynic to get in his 
jeer edgeway, that “whilst the grass 
is growing the horse is starving.”) We 
have often found “the darkest—the 
coldest hour, the one before the dawn;” 
we have found, too, the mere effort to 
‘‘take arms against a sea or troubles,” 
as Shakespeare tells us, **and by op- 
posing end them.” Who has not felt 
braced up by a firm determination to 
get comfort out of disaster by sheer 
force of will? Why, the oldest 
amongst us—old stagers, the steady 
coaches whose wheels have placidly 
revolved with the years in an unevent- 
ful round of monotony—the monotony 
of mere routine, these can remember 
how many of the happiest passages in 
life have been developed and perfected 
when there has been no single gleam 
of hope on the horizon, all dark and 
dismal everywhere. 

Be sure we may find much pleasure 
in sympathizing with such of our fra- 
ternity as have found the year’s trans- 
actions a loss, all too keenly to be felt 
perhaps; we can try to infuse into 
them a little of the spirit of Mark 
Tapley, who played “Away with 
Melancholy” on a _ one-keyed flute. 
We recently saw a couple of bee-keep- 
ers returning from the moors with a 
waggon-load of hives,plodding through 
a drenching rain for eight miles on a 
black-dark night ; one of them wheeled 
a broken tricycle, and both were as 
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happy as sand-boys, wet to the skin as 
they were, bringing home a dozen 
hives from which they had not taken a 
single pound of honey during either 
clover or heather harvest—on the con- 
trary, they had been forced to feed the 
bees. England is notin danger (not 
even of a decline in bee-keeping) so 
long as we have hearts of this mettle 
in our midst. Truly, nothing can 
damp such ardor, and a mishap only 
makes them ‘thankful it’s no worse,” 
sheer animal nerve carries them 
through breakers into the smooth 
waters of contentment. 

Our warmest sympathy is offered to 
those in the trade who have pluckily 
launched out in the effort to live by 
combining bee-keeping with the mak- 
ing of appliances used in the craft. 
These have had blows with a two- 
edged sword :—their own bees have 
earned little or nothing, and there has 
been very little demand for hives, sec- 
tions, extractors, and other requisites 
of the bee-garden. It would be, we 
believe, a recompense to the trade, if 
those who have the means would, next 
season, purchase, instead of making 
for themselves, such articles as they 
can. The goods are now-a-days very 
cheap and well made ; competition has 
given us many things at low rates, so 
that it would pay us in the long run to 
keep the competitors in the field until 
brighter days come, as come they 
must, when they and we may be re- 
paid for the privations and pinches 
one has to put up with in. such a year 
as 1888. 


The Past and Future. 


After such a summer (?) as the bees 
have passed through, it behooves every 
bee-keeper to see that a disastrous sea- 
son is not followed by an utter col- 
lapse of his army of workers—workers 
who, unfortunately, have not had the 
opportunity to store either for their 
masters or themselves. 

Already we hear of many colonies 
dying of starvation, and not a few 
skeppists declare their intention of 
feeding no more, as they have already 
fed all the summer in the hope of a 
turn for the better, and now the bees 
must go to the wall. Of course this is 
only false economy with sugar at pres- 
ent rates. Take, for instance, a com- 
mon skep, well stocked with bees, and 
hardly an ounce of food. Rather than 
let them perish, suppose we give them 
15 pounds of syrup, which, at the out- 
side, will cost not more three shillings. 
With a fair prospect of wintering, the 
following season such colony. will be 
worth at least 15 shillings, without 
counting its swarm, and almost certain 
crop of honey. Is there any question 
about feeding being a good investment? 

The oldest bee-keepers do not re- 
member such a honeyless season as we 





have just experienced, and it is more 
than probable that the present genera- 
tion may not see another such. Apiaries 
of fifty to one hundred colonies have 
not given a surplus in total of one 
hundred pounds; skeps have been 
‘taken up” by the score, and not a 
half-a-dozen pounds of honey have been 
secured. Many bee-keepers have had 
to feed through the summer, while it 
has been the exception to find some 
favored locality or apiary where the 
bees have managed to get a living all 
the time. Such we know of where a 
small surplus has been given, and 
some have even stored themselves for 
winter during the warm spell of 
weather experienced in September. 

The past summer has been remark- 
able in that not a single honey-glut 
occurred while the main crops were 
in bloom. We have, of course, ex- 
perienced poor seasons, but with the 
present exception we do not ourselves 
remember when there was not at least 
one honey-glut, whatever the prevail- 
ing weather may have been. 


PO ae 


INFLUENCE. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY EUGENE SECOR. 


When the dark Lethean waters, 

And the silent mists of ages, 

O’er our memories thickly gather, 

In the stilly realm of Death-land ;— 
When no more our names shal! quiver 
On the lips of friend or kindred, 
Whether good or whether evil 

We have taught by our example, 

It shall live—it dieth never. 

When decay earth’s classic structures, 
When their marble pillars molder, 
Then the influence we’ve exerted © 

On the lives of fellow mortals, 

May retain its wonted vigor— 

May its proper fruit be yielding. 


Forest City, Iowa. 





THE SOUTH. 


Hints about Seasonable Work 
in the Fall. 


Written for the Southern Cultivator 
BY J. M. JENKINS. 


This month, in the South, is the 
proper time to see that all colonies 
have plenty of stores to take them 


through the winter. If any are short 


of honey in. the brood-nest, we can 
probably find others that have more 
than they need for their own use, and 
we can také one or more frames from 
them and give to those that have not 
enough for winter. 

As to how much honey is needed to 
winter a colony depends upon circum- 
stances, mainly upon the size of the 
colony. Itis best to be on the safe 
side, and allow them more than 
enough. I give my bees 20 to 30 


pounds per colony. This weight is 
guessed at by estimating the number 
of frames full of honey in the brood- 
nest, and that a full Simplicity brood- 
frame will average five pounds ; if we 
are short of honey, and have to feed, 
we can use extracted honey or sugar 
syrup for this purpose. The latter is 
easily prepared by pouring boiling 
water on twice its weight of cheap 
sugar. It is not necessary to cook ‘it. 


In the North, where bees are con- 
fined for months, it is necessary to use 
the best and purest sugar. In the 
South, where they fly nearly every fair 
day in the year, they are safe with any 
food they will eat. 

In this locality, and in many others 
in the South, the ‘bitter weed” that 
spoils the milk in the spring, abounds 
and yields honey from about the first 
of August until frost, and although the 
honey is too bitter to eat, it answers 
admirably for our bees to live on 
through the winter. As it does not 
bloom before the beginning of August, 
we can make it a point to take all the 
honey from them before it blooms, and 
let them fill up their brood-frames with 
this bitter honey. 


Many different feeders have been 
invented, some of which are compli- 
cated and costly, but I have found the 
‘«« Simplicity feeder” sufficient for all 
purposes—its cost is only five cents. 
The little wooden butter plates used 
by retail grocers, are as. good as any- 
thing, perhaps, and can be had for 
nearly nothing. To use these feeders 
we place them in the upper story, 
after the sections have been removed, 
directly on the brood-frames; put 
enough of them in a hive to hold 5 or 
10 pounds of feed. Place the feeder in 
position while empty, and with a 
sprinkling pot with the sprinkler re- 
moved, or a coffee-pot, pour the feed 
into the feeder, and cover all with the 
enameled sheet or quilt used for cover- 
ing the frames. This retains the heat 
of the hive, and is essential as the bees 
would not leave their cluster in cool 
weather to carry the food below. 


With an assistant to handle hive 
covers, it is very little trouble to feed 
in this way. The best time to feed is 
after sundown, so as to avoid robbers. 
Be careful to spill no feed—not a drop 
—outside or on the hives, or leave any 
exposed anywhere that a robber may 
get a taste the followingday. Be sure 
that no hive has a crack or other open- 
ing except the entrance that will ad- 
mit a bee, and the entrance had better 
be contracted to a small one, especially 
if the colony be not strong. 


Bear in mind that you cannot be too 
careful while feeding, for if robbing is 
commenced you may have trouble. 





Wetumpka, Ala. - 
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UNITING. 


Some Practical Hints about 
Uniting Bees. 








Written for the Pratrie Farmer 
BY MRS. L. HARRISON. 





Bees, that are to be united, should 
be brought together after they have 
ceased flying at night, and placed side 
by side, and on top of each other, and 
boards placed in front of the entrance, 
to attract their attention, so that they 
will take their bearings. When their 
location is established, they are ready 
to be united. All but one queen should 
be removed ; if left, they will cause 
fighting, and all might be destroyed 
in the fray. Puff a little smoke into 
the entrance, so that they will load up 
with honey, and be on their good be- 
havior, and then proceed to business. 


' ‘Take allthe combs containing brood 


and place them together in a hive, and 
all others in a comb-basket or some 


’ other receptacle, where bees cannot 


get at them to rob. 


Place the hive containing the brood- 
combs as near the center of the loca- 
tion of the united colonies as possible, 
and pour all the bees together in front 
of it. This hive has not been the 
home of any of them, and as they 
have now none of their own, they will 
gladly accept it, and unite peaceably. 
After they have been domiciled a few 
days, the combs containing honey 
might be put in the upper story, and a 
little opening made so that bees could 
come up and carry. it below. When 
empty, they should be stored etn for 
use another season. 


Sometime since, a boy called saying: 
*‘I saw a swarm of bees come out of 
your lot, and I will show you where 
they are now.” I found them clus- 
tered in a neighbor’s yard, and 
brought them home, but what to do 
with them was the question. I had 
neither frames or comb nor founda- 
tion to give them, and I put them into 
an empty hive; as the seasons ran, 
they might fail to build comb and store 
enough honey to last until flowers 
bloom. I threw flour on them, hop- 
ing to catch the queen, as they ran into 
an empty hive, and take her away, so 
that the bees would return to their old 
home, and I could see where the white 
bees went to, but I failed in the at- 
tempt. Then I remembered seeing a 
hive which contained very few bees, 
and on opening it, found it queenless. 
I took out the frames of comb, and 
gave them (just as they were, contain- 
ing honey and bee-bread, but no 
brood)-to the swarm. So they com- 


menced housekeeping in a _ well-fur- 
nished house, with plenty of provi- 
sions. These combs would soon have 





been taken possession of by moths,and 
before cold weather, have been en- 
tirely consumed. 

Some persons have a mistaken idea 
about moths, thinking | they destroy 
colonies of bees; they merely move in 
when the bees move out, or are too 
weak to cover or defend their comb. 
I was very much amused this summer, 
while watching a swarm enter a hive 
which contained empty comb, at see- 
ing these gentry fly out in hot haste ; 
they saw that the enemy was too strong 
for them, and emigrated, leaving their 
young to be summarily dealt with. In 
a few moments they followed suit, 
being taken by the bees from their 
cradles and rolled off the hive. 

Peoria, Ills. 








PATENTS. 


The Relation to Invention and 
Practical Honesty. 








Written for the American Apiculturist 
BY R. L. TAYLOR. 





It seenis there is a question arising 
among bee-keepers concerning the 
propriety of obtaining a patent on any 
article pertaining to bee-culture. It 
is broadly asserted that the bee-keep- 
ers of this country are now generally 
of the opinion that it is not best to ob- 
tain such patents. I know not on what 
authority such assertion is made, but I 
trust it is not true. I am glad to no- 
tice that the Apicultwrist has boldly 
challenged the statement, and it seems 
to me the matter is of such great im- 
portance practically,as well as morally, 
that I have thought it worth while to 
say a word upon the topic. 

It appears plain to me that the pat- 
ent laws are beneficient in their effects 
to all; tothe inventor in protecting 
him in his right to his own invention, 
and not less so to others who reap the 
fruit of his skill and study by reason 
of the laws furnishing him an incen- 
tive to apply his skill and study. 

Many are opposed to the granting of 
patents, but that is not a difficult thing 
to account for. Some are opposed be- 
cause they are themselves destitute of 
mechanical skill, and so imagine that 
a freedom to use the inventions of 
others would be the most advantageous 
thing- for them. Others because, 
through a spirit of general charity, 
they think, though stumbled, perhaps, 
at the idea of taking the thought, 
time and money of the inventor with- 
out recompense, that the greatest 
good to the greatest number would 
come of alike freedom. Still others 
are manufacturers of bee-keepers’ sup- 
plies, and aim to make and keep for 
sale everything that is largely called 
for. Naturally enough, such desire 








about all the profit that can be ob- 
tained, and so would prefer that the 
inventor have no legal right to any 
part of it, and. either shut him out 
from all financial benefit, or else only 
give him credit for a nominal sum to 
be fixed at the direction of the man- 
facturer, and accepted as a gift. 


But all these overlook the great fact 
that every party to a transaction taken 
as a whole must receive a share of the 
profit, or transactions become infre- 
quent and business suffers. The drive 
wheels of a locomotive cannot say to 
the other wheels, give us all the oil, 
for that would create friction, and 
locomotion would cease. 


It requires time, thought, labor and 
money to make and perfect an inven- 
tion, and certainly the laboring inven- 
tor is worthy of his hire. And if that 
is so, should he not have legal protec- 
tion in his right ? 


And then comes the dissemination 
of the invention, and the making plain 
its functions and advantages. How 
often when an invention has been pat- 
ented; and its dissemination begun, 
does some one rise up and claim that 
he invented the same thing long be- 
fore. He did not believe in patents, 
perhaps, and so seeing no hope of 
adequate reward, let his invention 
sleep in secret. The other, having 
hope of reward, publishes his dis- 
covery, and this, so far as the public 
is concerned, is the chief virtue of an 
inventor., Without question, the 
knowledge of articles patented is more 
likely to be disseminated. 

All effort is made through some in- 
centive ; and in the struggle for sus- 
tenance and competence, there is only 
one incentive that -moves all, and that 
is the hope of gain. Who will say it is 
best to take that incentive way ? 


It is said that patents give an oppor- 
tunity for the commission of frauds. If 
that were true, shall we abolish gen- 
uine money because it gives an oppor- 
tunity for counterfeiting ? 

But it is not-the patent of an article 
that gives the power to perpetuate 
fraud. Thatis rather a safeguard, as 
the fee prerequisite to the use of the 
invention begets caution and careful 
examination. Fraud is accomplished 
through the effort made to disseminate 
a worthless article. To the simple, the 
fact that an article is proclaimed as 
unpatented, smacks of honesty, and 
they are easily caught by bait, having 
apparently such an aroma. Thus, 
through adve: tising and other active 
efforts, a certain hive which is very in- 
convenient in use, and its making 
very laborious, and which is disc arded 
by almost every bee-keeper having 
bees in any considerable number, as 
soon as he gains a little experience, is 
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now selling to beginners more exten- 
sively than perhaps any other hive. 
Practically it operates as a fraud to 
a greater extent than all other bee- 
keeping articles with patents real or 
pretended combined. I speak from 


experience with the hive both prac- 


tically and financially. A patent on 
the hive instead of increasing the in- 
jury, would have lessened it very ma- 
terially. A few dollars’ charge for 
individual rights has a wonderful effect 
in suggesting caution in the adoption 
of new devices. 


Sinokere: ‘furnish another case in 
point. The ones protected by patent 
are decidedly the best, and the ones 
heralded as unpatented are the ones to 
be shunned. 


It is also objected that inventions 
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are the work of many minds, and, 


therefore, a single person 
should not be allowed a 
revenue from them. It is 
true, no doubt, that inven- 
tors draw upon the common 
fund of knowledge amassed 
by others, but is he who 
is acute enough, and studi- 
ous enough, and devoted 
enough to combine that 
knowledge, and make it 
produce practical results, 
and is, after that, suffi- 
ciently enterprising to bring 
it to the doors of .the mul- 
titude, and to persist in ex- 
plaining it until stubborn- 
ness itself shall admit its 
value, therefore entitled to 
no credit ? 

There is much food for 
thought in this subject, but 
time and space forbid its 
further pursuit at present, 
but let us intelligently con- 
sider, that we may get into 
a proper attitude with ref- 
erence to it. 

Lapeer, Mich. 


:0: 
WHAT ARE WEEDS? 





Not botanically, or scien- 
tifically, but specifically. 
Do we always consider this 
word weed in its broadest 
sense ? What constitutes a 
weed ? Certainly we all 
know what common weeds 
are, even though we do not 
all do our duty in eradicat- 
ing them, but there is a 
class of weeds that may be 
we do not always properly 
recognize as such. 

We may consistently class 
any plant a weed that cum- 
bers the ground to the det- 
riment or destruction of 
plants that are wanted for 
useful purposes. Therefore, 
cultivated plants become 
weeds when there is a 
superfluity of them. If there 
are two or three more cu- 
cumber plants in a hill than 
can successfully grow there, 
or this much more than is 
needed, these surplus plants 
are just as much weeds as 
barn-grass or thistles. 

The point I wish to make, 
then, is that a plant too 





much in any place is a 
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weed, and if we have no 





other place for it should be 











removed and put with other 
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weeds. As a general rule, 
not enough attention is paid 
to this operation of thin- 
ning. It may be carried 
less. too far in being done too 
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O de busy, busy bee,O de busy, busy bee, What sings all around, aboutmine head, about my head, 


de busy,busy bee,O de busy, busy bée, What sings all around,about mine head, 





Bu - sy bee, de 


O de bu-sy, bu-sy bee, O de bu-sy, bu-sy bee, What nefer stops vork ven I’m in bed. 
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O de bu-sy, bu-sy bee, O de bu-sy, bu-sy bee, What nefer stops vork ven I’m in bed. 





De bu - sy bee, De bu 


- sy bee, What vorksven I’m__siin 


bu-sy bee, What sings all ’round mine head, around my head, 


factor in insuring the larg- 
est return possible from a 
given ground,with the least 
expense. A great economy 
to fertilizers will result from 
a strict attention to this 
matter, and but a small 
amount of experience is 
necessary to enable one to 
see how far to go with it. 
In thinning out, if we are 
at work upon a plant that 
is easily transplanted, al- 
ways utilize all the plants 
we can find room for by 
setting out in places where 
they molest nothing else. 
In thus filling up the 
nooks and corners, we shall 
transfer these surplus plants 
from the category of weeds 
to the list of useful plants. 
Let us pay good attention 
to this thinning process 
while we are weeding, and 
see that we never neglect 
this important feature in 
making the most of our 
ground. We shall all find 
bed. room: for improvement in 
this regard.—N. E. Farmer. 








CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





1888 Time and Place of Meeting. 
Nov. 14.—Alabama State, at Montgomery, Ala. 
J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 


Nov. 16.— Marshall County, at Marshalltown, Iowa. 
J. W. Sanders, Sec., LeGrand, lowa. 


Nov. 21, 22.—Pan-Handle, at Wheeling, W. Va. 
w.L. Kinsey, Sec., Blaine, O. 
Dec. —.— Michigan State, at Jackson, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting. Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


1889. 
Jan. 9-11.—Nebraska State, at Lincoln, Nebr. 
J.N. Heater, Sec., Columbus, Nebr. 


&@™ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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Swarming-Box.—Jobn S. Seely, of 
Oswego, Ills., on Oct. 30, 1888, writes : 


The patent swarming-box that was de- 
scribed in the Bez JouRNAL a while ago, 





I am inclined to think does not amount to 
much. I have used it, or all that is useful, 
as 1 recollect the description of it, for at 
least 3 years. I got the ideafrom the BEE 
JOURNAL, or some other paper, of the box 
on the stick, and I added the slide. 1 take 
a 16-foot piece 1x2 inches, cut in two, 
planed and smooth, and put three strips of 
tin 1-inch wide around both, and nail all to 
one piece ; then bore holes through botha 
foot apart, and slide up and down to suit 
the height required, and put in a pin or small 
bolt. The box is 6or7 inches square, and 
about a foot long, open at the top, and sev- 
eral holes in the sides. I think that I have 
not cuta limb since | have used it. I gen- 
erally give the limb a shake or ie with the 
box, sometimes with a pole. If the bees 
cluster on the body of a tree or large limb, I 
put the box under the bees, brush them off, 
and they will usually soon cluster on it. 1 
have often carried large swarms 8 or 10 rods 
in and on the box. I have no patent on this, 
and I think that no one else has a right to. 





Good Yield from Italians.—John 
Blodget, Flag Springs, Mo., on Oct. 27, says: 
I commenced the season of 1888 with 9 


colonies, 7 strong and 2 weak ones. IL in- 
creased them, by natural swarming, to 30 








strong colonies, all in good condition for 
wintering, with plenty of good honey, and 
to spare. I have taken off 1,428 one-pound 
sections of comb honey, and sold 900 pounds 
for 16%, and 15 cents per pound. This was 
all heart’s-ease honey except about 200 
pounds of linden, making an average per 
colony, spring count, of 1583; pounds. 1 
have one new colony that was hived on 
June 9, on starters 4 inches wide in brood- 
frames ; since that time it has stored 178 
one-pound sections of honey. Its queen is 
adaughter of an imported queen reared 
artificially, and of last year’s rearing. There 
was no swarming impulse there. 

The black bees are a failure so far as this 
year is concerned. One of my neighbors, 
who keeps bees only three miles away, told 
me recently that he had 12 colonies in the 
Quinby hives, and that all he would get 
from al! of them was only 90 pounds. | feel 
like hurrahing for the Italians. They are 
the “coming bees,” and have come to stay, 
1 hope, until they drive the black bee, moth 
and all into the—I do not know where, but 
Ido not know of a place in Missouri bad 
enough. 


Dr. Miller's Book, “A Year Among 


the Bees,” and the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL for one year—we send both for $1.50. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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Business Hotices. 
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it Wou Live near one post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Give a Copy of “ Honey as Food and 
Medicine ” to every one who buys a package 
of honey. It will sell lots of it. 


If you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


Pure Phenol for Foul Brood.— 
Calvert’s No. 1 phenol, mentioned in Che- 
shire’s pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, can be 
procured at this office at 25 cents per ounce. 
Not being mailable, it must go by express. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If youhave no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the BEE JOURNAL. 


Wucca Brushes, for removing bees 
from the combs, are a soft, vegetable fiber, 
and do not irritate the bees. We supply 
them at 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen ; if 
sent by mail, add 1 cent each for postage. 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


A Home Market for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, ‘‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 
remunerative prices. See list on the second 
page of this paper. 


Apiary Register.—All who intend to 
be systematic in their work in the apiary, 
should get a copy of the Apiary Register and 
begin to use it. The prices are as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 pages).......... $100 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) ..... .... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) ......... 150 


Photographs of Bee-Keepers.— 
The “ medley” gotten up by E. O. Tuttle, 
containing the faces of 120 representative 
apiarists, and a printed sketch of each one, 
will be sent with the Bez JOURNAL for one 
year for $1.75; or we will present it free, by 
mail, to any one, for a club of three subscri- 
bers and $3.00. 





Hastings’ Pertection Feeder.— 
This excellent Feeder will hold 2 quarts, 
and the letting down of the feed is regulated 
by a thumb-screw. The cap screws securely 
on. It is easy to reguiate—either a spoonful 
or a quart—and that amount can be given 
in an hour ora day, as desired. By it the 
food can be given where it is most needed— 
just over the cluster. Nota drop need be 
lost, and no robber bees can get at it. A 
single one can be had for 40 cents, ora 
dozen for $3.50, and it can be obtained at 
this office. Postage 10 cents extra. 


Clover Seeds.—We are selling Alsike 
Clover Seed at the following prices : $8.00 
per bushel; $2.25 per peck; 25 cents per Ib. 
White Clover Seed : $10.00 per bushel; $2.75 
per peck; 30cents per lb. Melilot or Sweet 
Clover Seed: $6.00 per bushel ; $1.75 per 
peck: 20 cents per lb.—by express or freight. 


Alfalfa Clever.—For habits and-cul- 
tivation of this honey-plant, see page 245. 
We supply the seed at the following prices : 


—Per lb., 22c.; per peck, $3.00; per half-| se 


bushel, $5.50 ; per bushel of 60 Ib., $10.00, 
If wanted by mail, add 10 cents per pound 
for bag and postage. 


We Supply Chapman Honey-Plant 
SEED at the following prices: One 
ounce, 40 cents ; 4 ounces, $1; 4 pound, 
$1.75 ; 1 pound, $3. One pound of seed is 
sufficient for half an acre, if properly 
thinned out and re-set. 


Simmins’ Non-Swarming Sys- 
tem.—We have a few of these books left, 
and we will club them with the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL for one year, both postpaid, 
for $1.25. The subscription to the BEE 
JOURNAL can be for next year, this year, or 
may begin anew at any time. 


Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
on hand to carry sections 444x444 and 544x5\. 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000. 


Please to get your Neighbor, 
who keeps bees, to also take the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. Itisnow so CHEAP that 
no one can afford to do without it. 


We will Present a Pocket Dictionary | 1 
for two subscribers with $2.00. It is always 
useful to have a dictionary at hand to decide 
the spelling of words, and their meaning. 


Cork for Winter Packing.—Its 
advantages are that it never becomes musty, 
and it is odorless. Cushions can be made 
of cloth and filled with the cork, for winter 
packing. Wecan supply all orders now at 
10 cents per pound. Ora seamless sack of 
it, containing 15 pounds, for $1.00. 


Good Enough.—Andrews & Lock- 
hart, of Patten’s Mills, N. Y., on Oct. 13, 
1888, wrote as follows concerning their use 
of the advertising columns of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL: 


We got more orders from our advertise- 
ment in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL than 
from all the other bee-papers put together. 


Menhiié and Beeswax Market. 


CHIC 
HONE Y.—New crop er slowly, but demand 
is limited. White clover comb, 17@ise. Extracted 


@yve. 
BE RSWAX.— 
Sep. 


o 'T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St, 


CHICAGO. 
ONEY.—For white comb 1-lbs.,18¢. Very little 
inquiry for anything outside of 1-ibs., and w a. = 
is wanted it is at a lower price. Ex tracted, the be 
grades, 7@8c., and some held org Offerings ae 
small and demand slow. 
BEESW —: 


Sep. 12. ar South Water 8t. 
MILWAUKSR. 


-; in 
pails and tin, rage eo ;io barrels and 1f-bar- 
Market steady and supply ample 
for the moderate demand, but present val ues have 
a tendency to restrict general consumption. 

Ly aeeeeetiiny vy 7 
Oct. 25, . V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


DENVER. 
HONEY.—Colorado, new 1i-lb. sections., 13@15¢. 
Extracted, 7@8c. 

BEKSWAX. — 20@ 23¢. 
Sep. 7. J.M. CLARK & CO., 1409 Fifteenth 8t. 


NEW YORK. 
HONEY.—We quote : Fancy white 1-lbs., 15@17¢.; 
i 14@16c. Fair white 1-lbs., 14@16c.; 2-lbs., 13 
to 15e. xtracted, white, 74@sc. 
BEESW AX. —23' asic. 
p. 17. HOURBER, WHYLAND & CO. 


NEW YORK. 

HONEY.—We quote . Fancy white 1-Ibs., Newer oy Ay 
2-lbs , 1I3@14c. Fair white 1-] , 15@16c. ; 3-Ibs. 
Buckwheat i-lbs, 1lei2zc.; 21bs. 1o@lle. White 
extracted, 7 1éc.; buckwheat, SOS) b. Califor- 
nia extracted, white sage, Ls pe 7%@ 
Demand good and prices fi ew ‘com>. ‘honey 8 
BHMLWAd “Satang, 

AX.—2Z3@7 

HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELEEN, 
Oct. 10. 28 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane 8t. 


8AN FRANCISCO. 
BONBT. —White 1-lb. secuons, 11@12%c.;_ 2-Ibs., 
1246@1 c.; amber, 8@luc. Extracted, whi 
light ambor, 54@5iKe.; amber and candied, 
-_ rote Hee light and market firm for best qualities. 
anos at 1922¢c. 
Sepa. O. B. 8MITH & CO., 423 Front 8t. 


DETROIT. 
HONBY.—Best white comb, 17@18c.: dark, 16c.— 
Extracted, 8@10c. sgestees bare of all kinds. 
BEKSWAX.—21@22 
Sep. 24. M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


CINCINNATI, 
HONEY.—We quote extracted at 4 per 
Comb honey, 124%@16c. Demand } A, and only for 


best qualities. 
_ BEES W AX AX.—Demand is good—20@22c. per Ib. for 
choice vellow, on arrival. 
Oot ore C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 


KANSAS CITY. 
HONEY.—Choice 1-lb. sections, 18¢c.; dark 1-lbs., 
14¢.; 2-lbs., 16c.; dark, 13c. White extracted in 60- 
Ib. cans, 8¢.; amber. 7¢.; in barrels and kegs, 5@8c. 
Demons and good, Pri es steady, eas stock fair. 
P None in mark 


Sep. a HAMBLIN & BEAHSS, 514 Walnut 8t. 


NEW YORE. 

ONEY.—We quote: Fancy white 1-lb. sections, 
174%@18¢e.: 2-lbs., 14@15e. Fair 1-lbs., 144@15\<c.; 
2-lbs., 11@12c. Extracted ,fancy = clover,74@x\. 
California white in 60-1b. cans, 8c.; light amber sin 

same cans, 73{c.; amber, 7c. Bock eheus in k 


and barrels, 5 . Cuban, in barrels and }¢-barre “ 

65c. per gallon 

Sep.26. F. G. STROHMEYER & CO., 122 Water Bt. 
BOLTON 


HONEY.—We quote: Best white clover I-pounds, 
17@18¢.; best 2-lbs., 164@17c. Extracted. 8@9c. The 
market is more active, with an upward tendency. 
Oct. 25. BLAKK & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


KANSAS CITY. 
HONEY.—White 1-lbs. 17@18c. ; dark, 14@15c. ; Cal- 
ifornia white 1-lbs., 17c.; dark, l4c. Extracted white 
Si eEsW. ‘ax: N in the rket. 
—None in ma 
Oct. 11. CLHMONB, CLUON & OO., cor 4th &Walnut. 


8T. LOUIS. 
HONEY.—We quote : Extracted in barrels, 5@6c., 
according to quality; in cans, 7@8c. Comb, 12 15¢. 


Prices firmer on account of scarcity, thoug the 
Cow is not = tor 
AX.—2Ic 
Oct, 17. D.G. T TT < CO., Commercial St. 
AN FRANCISC 


L gp hd Se —We pane dy. Extracted, white, 6 cents; 


ii ambe r, SMe-§ amber, rated, Comb, 1-lbs. 





We shall advertise in it again next year. 


on 24. SCHACHT & LEMCEE, 122-124 Davi ~ 








